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VoL. XXVIII 
petry No. VI 


A Magazine of Verse 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 


WOMEN’S NUMBER 


IN PASSING 
SONG OF SUMMER 


S once he sang, so let me sing 


Of the austere ephemeral thing: 


Sunlight making more oblique 
The red preci sion of a beak; 


Tulip petals and the slim 


Bending of a bending limb. 


As love is hushed on its own note 
Reverberating in the throat, 
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As lips a kiss is laid across 
Have already tasted loss— 
So in gardens gold is spun 
From fading leaf to setting sun. 


And I, as he would, when I see 

A bird, a flower, and a tree, 

As he would, for a moment only, 
Will sing of summer, being lonely. 


IN THIS ROOM 


I 


Once there was youth. Youth with its bright laughter, 
Its thin tears. Youth the radiant buffoon! 

Oh, how I laughed at life that would come after 
The sun-bewildered summer, and how soon 
Summer was a tittering of leaves, and | 

Was looking through the branches of a t1 

Into the hollow of a winter sky. 

Oh, youth was seeming what I could not b 
Now there is nothing left but the recalling 

Of autumn trees, dusky and aquiline, 

And how a woman sobbed amid the fallin 

Of leaves—and how the woman’s face was min 


And youth was over—even its despair 
Was frozen quickly in the winter air. 
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Marion Strobel 


II 


When summer came again, my foolish tongue 
Was quite as glib as any mocking-bird, 

And I looked younger than when I was young: 
[ mimicked all the youth I ever heard. 

And lovers sprang to life all spick and span, 
Cavorting with the locusts in the sun 

Each telling of that wonder known as man, 
While each was intimating he was one! 

Oh, lov ers spran y tO life! The fields were full 
Of buzzing insects and of droning men, 

Of someone saying love was beautiful, 


And my replying, “ Beautiful again!” 


Never was I invincible as there, 


When danger lurked upon the simmering air. 


Ii! 


Now crisply roof of houses cut the sky, 
And a crisp moon points to a fading star, 
While from my window futilely I try 

To pierce the meaning of the things that are. 
Looking without, yet listening for the breath 
That stirs the room within, I only know 

I heard somewhere a phantasy called death, 
But not till now did I believe it so. 

Never while youth cried out uncomforted, 


And never through the emptier days that came, 
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Was death more than a word that people said 
Because the end of life must have a name. 


Never was I as vulnerable as here, 


Within this room, where you are safe and near. 


GIFT FROM THE EMPTY-HANDED 


If, splicing the wind, I run 

Into the setting-sun— 

Swifter than wind, if I pass 

Over the grass— 

If as a feather I bend 

Into the wind, 

Float and float down, slide and slide in 
Where the wind ribbons thin, 
Where the wind is a twirl and a roar 
And a shell with no shore, 

And is blue and is green and is more 


This movement, this light, this ascent 
When I’m lifted and bent— 

When, whipped by the wind, I would strip 
To be one with the whip— 

This nothing, this, on the wing, 

Thing that I love, I will bring 

To you I love, who will know— 

Whenever the wind may blow— 
Something.is yours, wind-driven, 

Though nothing is given. 
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Marion Strobel 


TOO WELL I KNOW 


If you should come again, I’d know your coming 
As surely as I know when in the air 

A song has burst invisibly from humming, 

And steps approach by an invisible stair. 

But what I know too well I’m never learning. 
Each day I dream; through every window-pane 
Each figure that I see is yours, returning. 


Too well I know you will not come again! 


SAND PICTURE 


I will draw on the sand. The slender tip 
Of my parasol shall draw on the sand 

The curve of your cheek and your lower lip, 
The spidery web of your hand. 


I will draw on the sand. Each line shall tell, 

To the passer-by—each curve shall make him see— 
How ugly you are. If I draw it well 

It may be plainer to me. 


FLIRT 
Will you believe me if | say I want 
Your presence, in the casual way of those 
Who, loving battle, turn at every taunt 
That they may feel the joy of dealing blows? 
It is not you! It is not you, alas! 
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You are a man, stoop-shouldered, in a chair. 

I shall forget you. Everything will pass 

But the strange need to have another there: 
An adversary for the vacant spot, 

A seasoned battler for the mimic war 

That I may tilt with words—and, like as not, 
Feel the elation of a conqueror. 


I should not want you if you would not leave me. 
Oh, turn your face this way! Do you believe me? 


TORCH-BEARERS 


The women on the streets 

With pretty faces and empty hearts, 
Pretty homes and no love in them 
Torch-bearers wanting a flame! 

Is there no Mecca for the pretty faces? 
No fetish for the tapering hands? 

Is there no prophet big enough? 

The pretty faces, 

How they would shine 

On a dark night 

In single file! 

Hands holding candles, 

White profiles moving slowly across the blackne 
Pretty women, 


Torch-bearers, 
With eyes lifted! 
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Marion Strobel 


FOR A LADY PURSUED 


Let her hold herself austerely 

He’s come near. He’s come nearly 
Closer than a cat whose paw 

Lifts a hidden claw. 

If she moves in circles wider 

He will try to move beside her. 
Rather let her sit and stare 

At his thinning hair! 


STILL LIFE 


It is not healthy, if is not good 
To sit so long upon a chair 
And watch the place where once he stood 


And see him standing there. 


The petals are wide. The flowers are dying. 
It is over. Love must pass. 
What is the use of your denying 


Flowers are hideous under glass? 
CAPTIVE 


Isn’t she soft and still? 
Isn’t she warmly bent 
Enough to suit your will 


And merriment? 
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Isn’t she gold and white? 

Isn’t her body drawn 
Quiveringly still with the fright 
Of a faun? 


And if under your touch 

She trembles cold and taut, 
It should not matter much— 
She is caught. 


LAST MIGRATION 


She was holding the thin 
Piece of muslin carefully 
As she pushed the needle in. 


The dress would be ready 
On the morrow if she worked fast, 
And her hands were steady. 


The dress would be a wing 

To spread across her narrow chest 
And her heart’s beating. 

Surely no one would guess. 


She would be hidden—he would see 
Only a drifting dress. 


Only a dress would hover 
Near the place. She could pretend 
He was still her lover. 
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Marion Strobel 


If tapering candles were lighted, 
If singing proclaimed 
The newly united, 


If his lifted fac 
Was turned to another, she would feel herself 
In the cherished place. 


She would relive the past. 
Her joy slid out like thread. Her hands 
Were steady—she worked fast. 


PROTEST 


Houses cutting the sky, 

Words cutting the paper, 

The helpful books 

Stencilling the too crisp silhouettes 

“Come we will show you what you do not see””— 

The gables on the houses, the sun on the windows, the 
chimneys 

Down to the geraniums in the windows! 

The men in the houses loving the women 

Because they have yellow hair, or blue eyes, 

Or red hair 

Because . . . because 

Making love definite, 


Giving love an edge. 
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Nowhere does life 

Create a crystal nothing 
That the mind may slip down 
Blue voids 

And find its own dream. 


BRIDGES 


Founding a constant grandeur 
On inconstant sand, 
Bridges hurdle rivers 


And land. 


Surly, their perfect sinews, 
Under lone duress, 

Hold a crouching posture 
Motionless. 


Beams arch high, and girders 
The Z-bar, the truss 

That we may cross laughing, 
Oblivious 

That there is a river 
Blackened by the night, 
Where a mighty shadow 
Glistens white. 
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FIVE POEMS 
THE DEW UPON 


The dew upon 

The leaf now lies, 
Now to her home 
lhe sparrow flies, 
And vaster are the embodied skies. 


Chere is a mist 
Ur very blad . 
Sleep wanders w here 
Che swallow played 


Pale shadow over all is laid. 


Oh, vrief could leave 
No burden now 

Upon the drifting 
Willow bough 
lor what has 


’ 
1 
} 
t 


een 


And what is not 


A th within this pez forgot 
LAMENT’ 
| 1 twig and bough 


Che leaves have blown; 


From every branch 
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The birds have flown; 
And voices, voices there are none. 


Sleep holds the meadow; 
And the hill, 

Close wrapped in dreams, 
Is warm and still. 

The wan winds wander 
Where they will. 


Now in the dust 
The petals lie 

Of many a fiower 
Born to die. 


And lonely, lonely is the sky. 


PASSAGE 


She went away, a wearied thing 
Upon an autumn night 

Too tired for spreading out her wing, 
Almost too tired for flight. 


A leaf upon my arm could lic 
Not half so light as she. 
Almost, almost too tired to die, 
She went away from me. 
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Mabel Simpson 


I SAW A DOOR 


I saw a door 

And meant to go 

Into the room some day; 
I looked around 

And marked the ground 
Lest I forget the way. 
And when I came 

All was the same, 
Excepting where before 
A light had been 

No light was seen, 

And God had closed the door. 


LEND ME YOUR WINGS 


Lend me your wings, O lark, that I 
May dare the beauty of this sky! 


Lend me your wings, O lark, for flight 
Against the wonder of this light! 


Lend me your wings! My eyes are dim 
Before the shields of Cherubim 


[ fall, I falter in the dark. 


Lend me your wings O lark, O lark! 
d 5 


Mabel Simpson 
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TWO POEMS OF OLD AGI 
EMBERS 
Oh, the lean old woman, crouching in the fire, 


Fumbling in her bleared old heart to find the bitt 
All the fume of life is past, memories for a heart 


Warming bones and marrow with the faggots of h 
youth. 
“‘An’ some was boys, an’ some was dreams, an’ some wa 
devils from the Pit. 
I loved em’ far as love could go—an’ glad of it—an’ glad 
of it! 
A hundred—Lord, how long ago! I whisht’ they’d been 


a hundred mo’! 


Love is all your hands kin held.” 


Oh, the proud old woman, mumbling in the fire, 
Like a king of Ninevah, of Lydia, or of Tyr 


Flinging on her funeral pyre her pur] 


THE OLD FISHERMAN 


The old man troubled me, sitting so lax in th 
So fulfilled, 
With that indrawn umbilicular look 
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Beatrice Ravenel 


Translating the centre of being 
To terms of himself. 

And his indolent line in the water, 
A nerve outside of his body, 


Keeping his touch on the pulse of the sea. 


The old man sucked at his pipe, 
Answered, “‘ Uh-huh,” 
Kindly, abstractedly, nothing to talk about 
He, an initiat 
Beatrice Ravenel 


[I AM AFRAID 


I am afraid—one day when it shall not be strange 
For me to run my fingers through his hair, 
And answer over and again his querying 


Of when and how | first began to care: 


I am afraid hat day when he himself has rushed, 
And pulled me with him, into the whirling flame 
When the first red tongues reach me, then I am afraid 
I shall forget, and call him by your name. 


Libbian Benedict 
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THE FAIRY WIFI 


She was all red and gold 
A laughing creature. 

We farm lads left the fold, 
Running to reach her. 


All the lads fell behind, 
Only | caught her. 

(How my old mother pined 
With her for daughter!) 


She was so sweet and young, 
Like a straight willow. 
Golden her long hair hung 
Over my pillow. 


Sometimes she sang at first 
Skimming my cream; 
Scouring my hearth it burst 
Music like dream. 


Sometimes her feet would dan 
Ere winter froze her; 
Then I must pause to glance, 
Glad that I chose her. 


But with the early dawn 
And the long waking, 
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Caroi Ryrie Brink 


All her wild whims have gone, 
Her beauty taking. 


I might have picked a score, 
Thicker and stronger, 
Who would have labored more 
And lasted longer. 
Carol Ryrie Brink 


PORTRAIT 


With lofty pride she entered the room. 
‘T,”’ said her carriage, 
i Ry said her eyes. 


ge Be said her carele SS, yet well thought out nod. 


She sat down 1n a high-backed chair, 
Unbending. 

Her glasses glittered in the cold bright glare 
Of many pointed prism-lights. 


‘*T,” said her glasses, trying to shine the brightest. 


She spoke, 

Breaking the silence that her presence made 

With sounds like pebbles dropping on cracked ice. 
‘T,” said her well-posed gestures. 
Then: 

‘I,” said her voice. 


Parmenia Migel 
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PEOPLI 


LOVERS 


Of love, he gives two fi he 
And she who multiplies thi 
To feed a hunery multiti 
Can never wrest 


to nourish he row? 


Enough 


“Th wi could work togeth 
Walk the woods tor wild flor 
Would not our kisses then | 
Bats from a haunted hot 
. : 
>y night, on wicked wine 

1 


Secret and swift thei 


To ease his hungerin; 


Shy TOK ecstati« lly. ; fal 
The glass-barred cake a m« 


( overing the soil of the 


sy thinking how “his creat 


She leaves him to new lab 


His shoulders bear man’s g 


Herself goes, smitten by at 


Kor her heart is the kingdon 
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POET'S CHILD 


Marcia’s not a girl, you guess 
No, a flower. You found her 
In a pretty dress 

Of petals all around her. 


““Watch Marcia dance,” she says 
“That box will sing!” 


A wind of music shakes the tiny thing. 
Sway east, sway west, dream-eyed, 
Feeling no stir 

Except the swinging rhythm moving her. 


““Marcia’s caught a flower that flew 
Right by the door.” 


She lays a crumpled amber wing upon the floor 
“Let Marcia write a letter: Marcia wants to say”’ 


Follow my sterious pass words 
Of a secret way. 


“See the Night look at Marcia 
See its eyes! 

See the round white face 

Over Marcia!”” Marcia cries. 


“*Marcia wants ‘ wee-dear!’ 
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Sara Bard Field 


Frightened fingers creep 
To clasp a torn old cloth 
Against her cheek. 


She sleeps. 
Ah, David, look you to your crag!— 
But Marcia has found God within a rag. 


TO KAY 


A shy deep stream of sombre water, 
Little daughter, little daughter; 

Not the surface-skimming brook 
Running where all others look, 

Or frankly spilling out your soul 


Into the overflowing bowl. 


No! ror you a darker gliding 
Through cavern gloom, 
Under fossil foliage hiding 
Where buried gardens bloom 
And ancient 


Multiply your wanderings. 


‘oots in wide-coiled rings 


By what veiled lips were you taught 
The muffled music of your thought 
Murmurous musing half-aloud, 

A star that wanders under cloud 
With a softly humming sound 


Of running shadow underground? 
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Often, though close, I lay my ear 
Against the earth I cannot hear 
Where the waters disappear. 

All is silence. None is meant 
To know the ultimate descent, 
Reaching with inaudible tone 
Secret strata all their own. 


See! a silver-bladed spray, 
Flashing upward, cuts the day, 
And falls back to a quiet pool 
Medicinal and sweet and cool. 


Dust-dry, salt-eyed, I found it there 
With nightshade fringed and maidenhair. 


I drank the healing of the water, 
Little daughter, little daughter. 


WILD FLOWERS 


No surveyor marks your plot, 
Country road or city lot; 

No judge, no precedent of law, 

If your title has a flaw. 

A sudden fall or flight of seeds 
Caught among the withered weed 
And all the future days and nights 
You hold fast to squatter’s right: 
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THE OLD FREIGHTER COMES BACK 
IN A FORD 


With drum of motor and droning tire, 
Rattle of bridges and culvert’s jar, 

An old man is headed for Heart's Desire 
(His son at the wheel of a new Ford car) 

A man who had loyally held apart 


The way of | feet from the way of his heart. 


Missouri’s a good state—I’m no traitor; 
Anna loved it and I loved Anna. 

She couldn’t bear to have me a freighter, 
And that’s how it was I left Montana. 

But it came to seem I couldn’t dic 


T il] I'd be« n bac k once to Say cood by e. 


Peopie caution me about changes 


Antelope gone from the plowed-up prairies. 
Maybe! . . . God hasn’t moved the ranges, 

[’l] take a chance on old St. Mary’s! 
Spanish Peaks will smile in the sun, 


l 


Telling me things that are never done. 


I know Sun River still comes hurrying 


Out of its canyons, spinning and prancing 
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Over the shallows. I’m not worrying 

About government projects and road-house dancing! 
Some of the rollickers do not dream 
How much like earlier folks they seem. 


II 


We’re having fun at the tourist camps 
Humanest people, just like the rest; 

Some of them honest and some of them scamps, 
But half of them sighing, “It’s not the West, 


5) 


Montana isn’t the West any more!” 
I smile—at something I’ve heard before. 


My father was one of the forty-niners, 

Down by the Isthmus and back by the Horn, 
But when he landed, part of the miners 

Were getting restless, and saying forlorn, 
“Too many pilgrims here for me; 
It isn’t the West like it used to be!” 


The West! Each sun-pressed pine distils 
Aroma. August snows remote 

Look down. The fervor of blue hills 
Stings in my eyes, and stabs my throat. 

| wonder if to find the West 

A man must carry it in his breast 
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Grace Stone Coates 
I 


I’ve been studying changes—great 
Enough to set a man’s heart on fire! 
A motor pulling a mile-long freight 
By just one finger touching the wire! 
Where | lurched and swung with a ten-mule team, 
Men have seen a vision and dreamed a dream. 


Such a miracle is a star 
That sets the whole sky right for me. 
The East says, This is the way things are, 
But the West is singing of things to be; 
And that is what holds her children true 
To her timeless will, that of old was new. 


Doubts recede in the faith that rises. 
Power carriers, striding the hill, 
Quicken our hearts with far surmises 
Of what shall be when our hearts are still. 


We’re going back, now, just as we planned it; 
Missouri’s a good state—I can stand it. 


Grace Stone Coates 
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POEMS FROM IRELAND 


RED PADRAIG 


Red Padraig, let you stop glaring over the bog. 
Let you go on cutting turf and not be thinking ill 
Of the young wife who is no wife to you at all, 
But the lover of young Seamus over the hill. 


She was never willing for you, old Red Padraig 
She with a face whiter than the bog flower. 
You with a bit of land to be giving her father, 


*Twas a poor bargain you drove in that hour. 


Let you mind the first day the banns were said 
The way a black silence fell on the pla 
Her eyes going in sorrow to young Seamus, 


The awful greed of an old man on your face. 


"Tis no sin with young Seamus that leaves her strange; 
"Tis no wrong love is killing her this day. 
Tis the curse of your ugly body, Red Padraig, 


The dark touch of you withering her away. 


WIND 


When a wind does be screeching over the land, 
"Tis a lonely thing it makes of a great stone, 
With all the earth waving and blowing and crying. 


"Tso 217 : - L ¢ ] 
lis a grey thing the way a rock is alone. 
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THE WAY OF A STAR 


A strange thing in a star to be putting a sorrow on me, 
And I sitting quiet with no dark heart at all, 

But a wonder on me for the simple things, 

Like the way of the day to come and the night to fall, 

And the wind that is blind to the eye and asting to the flesh, 
And it leaping over the bog to howl on the sea; 

Or just the glad way of the gorse to be smelling sweet 


And a little star to be putting a sorrow on me. 


CANDLE-LIGHT AND DAWN 


I have lit a candle in the night 

And held it to the mirror on the wall, 

Staring and staring at the face there, 
Watching the tears fall. 

I have quenched a candle in the dawn, 

Hearing a winter bird’s thin calling, 

And stared still at the dim face 


With the tears falling. 


se : 
Charloite Arthur 
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FABLE OF A LITTLE SISTER 


She heard, with sweet surprise, a poet sing, 

“Her breasts were pink-tipped buds, twin buds in spring.” 
And that night 

She looked, who had not looked aright 

On her pale body’s lovely burgeoning. 


First, paused before the mirror, half in fright, 

“Her breasts were buds,” she sang, “soft buds of white!” 
Then arose 

Faint fragrance as she dropped her clothes 

And looked in wonder at her new delight. 


“‘My breasts are buds,” she sang, and went to bed. 


Why should the four posts tremble from a tread 
Soft as the bloom 

Of dogwood lifting up its head, 

While one by one the flower-gods filled the room? 


They came on feet that barely touched the ground, 
They came in waves like water, but the sound 
Was the low whir 

Of swallows’ wings. She did not stir 

But lay half fainting as they closed around. 


She saw them leaning toward her from their ring— 
A petal touched her breast, and one long wing 
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Margery Swett Mansfield 


Passed through her hair. 
The perfume grew too strong to bear 


She threw her covers to the winds of spring. 


And now the room was not a room, but more, 
With moonlight laying petals on the floor, 
And nothing there 

But curtains stirring in the air 


And a gust of wind that closed the open door! 


She found herself placed crosswise, and for hours 
She lay there, wondering had she seen aright 
Her room as blossom-thick as lilac bowers, 

And all the white 


1 
ont 


4 , 


Sweet strangeness of an April ni 
The petals falling round her bed in showers! 


She thought how singing of twin buds she stood 
As straight as any sapling in a wood 

“1 dreamed the rest.” 

3ut why this stirring in her breast, 

As if her heart would blossom if it could? 


And why this clinging perfume of spring bowers, 
Drifting around her from imagined hours? 

Why this quivering of her gown? 

Looking down, 


She saw her breasts were opening into flowers! 
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Dancing out of the house she whirled; delight 
Bent her soft head to touch the uncurling white, 
And made her sing, 

“Thanks for your gift, O gods of spring!” 

But then her plight 

Came sharp as a chill wind out of the night, 
And like a white fountain she froze in fright. 


For the moon would go down in grey, and the dawn come 
red 

Then how could she make dancing her daily bread? 

She must go back 

Where her long-sleeved sisters dressed in black 

And walked as if a corpse lay in the bed. 


How could she bear their curious eyes—and far, 
‘She is not ours, but fallen from a star?” 

Or how could she live in silence in that house 

With such strange beauty underneath her blouse? 
She said, 

“‘T were better dwarfed, or dead.” 

Yet fairest of fair flowers, in garden grows 
No blossom so luxurious as those 

Whose petals fell 

Thick to her waist, white bell on bell, 
Surpassing Solomon, the lily and the rose. 


“O loveliness, rare loveliness, too honeyed is thy fruit! 
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Margery Swett Mansfield 


I must find a witch gone blind, and twisted as a root, 
Sitting where two rivers wind and a high wind plays its 


flute. 


“Oh brew me, magic-doctor, a potion, bitter-brown, 
To give me human breasts again under a homespun gown, 


1 ”» 
i 


Look, the weight of petals bends my shoulders down. 


““O mother, brew me magic!” pleading she cried, although 

She knew her joy would shrivel and her beauty go, 

And wept because the flower-gods would scorn her for 
her choice. 

The old hag nodded—‘‘ The world is ever so.”’ 


The old hag laughed shrilly with a cracking voice. 


The flower-gods disown the girl today, 
The dahlias start and stiffen, look away. 
She cannot pa 

But a rose weeps petals on the grass, 


And the high reeds shudder as they sway. 


At night her hands are birds without their wings. 


So slowly she undresses, slowly sing 

“Dry winds « now; 

Withered, the ff rs are falling from the bough. 

My breasts were pink-tipped buds in other springs.” 


Vai ery Swell Mansfield 








COMMENT 


POETS AS PROSERS 


HE new books of verse absorb our space for reviews; 
in fact, we have scarcely room enough to notice 
adequately the more noteworthy of these. Prose, unless 
on our immediate subject, we cannot notice at all. But 
our readers may be interested in a few pages of running 
comment on the novels, plays, essays, etc., which some of 
the poets on our list have been guilty of recently. Such 
comment will be necessarily fragmentary, because the 
editor cannot pretend to stray far enough from our special 
field to keep up with the far-flung procession outside of it. 
Few are the poets who keep always within poetic 
boundaries. So far as the editor is aware, Wallace Stevens 
has never signed his name to any prose book or article; nor 
has Lew Sarett or Robinson Jeffers or H. L. Davis. As 
many women also have shown similar discretion—Sara 
Teasdale, H. D., Hazel Hall, Leonora Speyer. 

Many poets have made few and slight excursions over 
the prose border. Robert Frost’s lone indiscretion was a 
story in that short-lived magazine, The Seven Arts. Arthur 
Ficke appears with an article now and then. George Ster- 
ling runs an interesting page on poets and poetry in the 
Overland Monthly. William Rose Benét is one of the 
editorial writers for the Saturday Review of Literature. 
Genevieve Taggard, one of the editors of The Measure, 
writes for the New York weeklies discriminating articles 
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and reviews. Babette Deutsch also appears often in these 
weeklies, Louise Bogan now and then, and Lola Ridge 
sometimes contributes to the more radical of them. Max 
Eastman, as everyone knows, has been one of the fiery 
zealots who run The Masses. Marianne Moore, editor of 
The Dial, writes brilliantly incisive critical essays. And 
Witter Bynner, besides a critique now and then, has spilled 
ink for certain causes, espousing of late that of the pueblo 
tribes, in danger of losing their ancestral lands. Nor must 
we forget Porrry’s own poet-contributors of reviews and 
editorials—Alice Corbin Henderson, Marjorie Seiffert, Mau- 
rice Lesemann, George Dillon, Agnes Lee, Dorothy Dud- 
ley, Margery Swett, Yvor Winters, Mitchell Dawson, be- 
sides certain authors of prose books to be mentioned later. 

Biographies are much in fashion nowadays, some of 
them of poets, by poets, for poets. Poe is an unfailing 
subject. Probably we shall not know the last detail until 
Hervey Allen completes the life he is engaged on; but 
meantime the latest contribution 1s The Dreamer, a novel- 
ization by Mary Newton Stanard. Mrs. Meynell and her 
Literary Generation is presented by Anne Tuell, Louise 
[mogen Guine\ by Alice Brown, and both Miss Guiney 
and Josephine Preston Peabody are memorialized in large 
volumes of Life and Letters. Amy Lowell’s biography of 
ohn Keats was reviewed at some length in these pages 
soon after its appearance, its subject bringing it within the 
poetry field. One might almost make the same claims for 
Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, for 
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its hero was our greatest literary artist, a master of prose 
whose finest speeches are really heroic poems by every law 
of the art. 

It may be that any competent study of that wonderful 
life would make a very moving book, but it is certain that 
Sandburg leads us along in a singularly intimate and ever 
increasing sympathy with both th simplicity and the 
mysterious magnificence of Lincoln’s character and 
tiny. One stands very close w atching a great ul 
from narrow nothings into the limitless reaches of a grand 
career. The author is quietly akin; he rose from the sami 
soil, and met in his youth some of the sam problems. 
One feels that he knows his man, that he has a fist big 
enough to shake Lincoln’s hand, a figure tall 
look him in the eye, and a style strong enough to gi 


the whole story, without exaggeration or eloquence. In 
those two volumes is a great story of a great life, carried up 
to the moment of the first act in the tremendous nationa 
tragedy; and I, for one, hope that the author will go on 
with his history to the end. 

Another of these biographies is self-mad Alfred 
Kreymborg’s Troubador, the story of his own childhood 
and his development into a poet and friend of po 
find the tale very engaging, especially th ir] | 
about the kindly German-American fan into whi 


> 9 


“Krimmie” was born—a little boy with a | 
for chess and an ardent leaning toward music and th 
other arts. Of course the later chapters have a specia 
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pe nterest, for they tell intimately of the founding 
of Others and of encounters with poets hither and yon, 
includin he Chicago group. But also these chapters 
make ¢ and a possible career for the twentieth 
century ty f troubadour-poet; through them one fol- 
I a pirited a vagabond as ever trusted his 
fe nes to the road and mended them with song at ducal 
CC 1 ? I _ a () 

Tr which is more or less fictional autobiography, 
may lead us on appropriately to the novels. Some poets 
are indeed primarily novelists. Thomas Hardy, insisting 
that poetry his f love but that her cruel guardians 
rejected hi ices, nevertheless published many novels 
before h ras a poet began. D. H. Lawrence pub- 
lished ] and other novels lone before Poetry 
prir f his first poem Ford Madox (Hueffer) 
Ford v long string of novels before his beautiful 
poe! j and his lat book is the ene il war- 

Sherwood An yn began and has 
contin vels and briefer , receiving high 
pra an ns} ous honors; his Mid-American Chants 
was a mere incident in the career of a teller of tales. Ditto 
James Branch Cabell, whose Fr Hidden Way is his 
only verse-i1 retion among numerous much discussed 
books of With John dos Passos peau and Robert 
MicAlman and Ernest Hemingway, the poetry has been 
more or | incidental and casual, their chief interest, 


ing in the development 


of 1 


vividly forceful 
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prose narrative style, lit by slanting glints of satire never 
too obvious. Hemingway’s tales in 7” Our Time, and no 
doubt also his new novel Torrents of Spring, are brilliant 
feats in this particular genre. The two novels of Dos 
Passos, Three Soldiers and Manhattan Transfer, have been 
widely recognized for the uncompromising realism of their 
study of certain chaotic upheavals of human character in 
war and peace. Emanuel Carnevali’s short stories, in his 
book 4 Hurried Man, have a similar quality of forthright 
bitter mirroring of unsuspected actualities. 

In considering a few novels written by poets to whom 
prose is the lesser incident, I will begin with one which has 
received less attention than it deserves. Perhaps because | 
am Illinois born and bred, and because my father migrated 
early from central New York to the young prairie state and 
became a close friend of Stephen A. Douglas, I read Edgar 
Lee Masters’ Children of the Mark tplace {a poor title) 
with profound appreciation of its vigorous portrayal of 
Douglas and his times. The “historical novel” is a 
refractory stunt; its difficulties, obviously, are numerous 
and almost insurmountable. All the more praise, then, to 
the writer who has made that formative period come alive 
for us in a group of events and characters which concen- 
trate the problems of the time into a work of art of 
extraordinary power. The book is in the form of a 
memoir, and has absolutely that feeling; people move 
into and out of it with the seeming adroit inconsequence of 
life itself. The hard austerity of vision that we find in 
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Spoon River is here also, the eye which penetrates to the 
authentic and absolute truth; and the art is disciplined to 
a shapeliness rare in this author. 

Intensely dramatic, for example, and precisely true to 
fact, is the author’s withholding of the figure of Lincoln 
until almost the end. Throughout most of the book that 
inconspicuous citizen of Springfield never appears, while 
the more theatrical Little Giant fills the stage; until at last 
the supposititious narrator comes home in 1858 from a trip 
to Europe to find his state resounding with new issues and 
anew name. Amazed, he goes to one of the Joint Debates, 
expecting to hear Douglas, his idol, demolish the rail- 
splitter. Then Masters gives us in a single page a marvel 
of pictorial characterization; the tall figure of Lincoln 
rises easily above all the others and begins to loom over the 
quarrelling world 

Masters has written other novels, Mitch Miller and 
Skeeters Kirby being much-alive straight-stuff tales of 
middle-west boyhood and adolescence. His own favorite, 
The Nuptial Flight, \ have not yet read. 

A first novel of importance by a southern poet is DuBose 
Heyward’s Porgy, a story of lower-class Negro life in 
aristocratic Charleston. The claim of the Old South to 
understand the Negro is sustained by such a book as this, 
which presents with perfect sympathy, and without ex- 
tenuation or apology or even a sly smile, the low-down 
darky’s contentedly untroubled and unmoral point of 
view in adapting his life to a kindly disposed but niggardly 
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world. The beauty and humor of this book lie very deep, 
and its fine honesty is a contribution to inter-racial ameni- 
ties. 

Another beautiful book of Negro life by a South Carolina 
aristocrat is Julia Peterkin’s Green Thursday. Its short 
stories are exquisitely true to the simple characters they 
depict, and profoundly moving. 

Fake, by Eunice Tietjens, records with delicate sympa 
thy one of those inconspicuous everyday tragedies which 
act themselves out so frequently around us to the bitter 
end of ruin. The kindly ineffectual hero, torn between 
formidable mother and rasping wife, is a figure too pitiable 
for dignity, but very human and even lovable. And the 
narrator’s happy domestic background, so simply and 
skilfully sketched in, enforces a sad contrast. 

The Invisible Gods, by Edith Wyatt, is a larger canvas, 
following the fortunes of a Chicago family through two or 


mes change, and 


three generations as the city and the t 
suggesting the background of mysterious forces through 
which human beings more or less impotently move. 

Elinor Wylie’s two novels—the glittering Fennifer L 
and the possibly less brilliant Venetian Glass N 
offer a sharp contrast to these. They are as consistently, 
almost as beautifully artificial, and as gracefully satirical, 
as a Du Barry shepherdess from Sevres. They are done 
with never a break in a style tenuous, fragile, softly colored 
and audaciously sparkling. 

I have read that terrific and overwhelming masterpiece, 
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James Joyce’s U/ysses—a volcano in full career, belching 





2 7 1? ° ° 
up dark grotesques from earth’s mi and setting then 
afire for a huge spectacle of laughter and ecstatic rage. | 
have read it, did I say?—no, I have watched its unimagin- 





able ES fe ey Ree ig seers 8 Bc 
abie overnow Of hidden activities and absurait , wonce})l 
ing whether laugh or cry, to applaud or protest. But I 


have not yet encountered Kk. E. Cummings’ Enormous 
Room, or Evelyn Scott’s dour revelations of intricate 
psychology; and I wish I had kept clear of Bodenheim’s 


argumentative and unconvincing ebullitions in prose. 
Nor do I find the attempted shuttlecock of sexes artistically 


achieved in Isidor Schneider’s Dr. Transit. James Stephens 


appeals to me more strongly as poet than novelist, but 
th re is a blin l spot in me for hi ( go; ( a kind of 
magic, which many find so magical. 


\ f young poets of Porerry’s fairly recent past have 


won laurels, and even prizes, in the other field—Ruth 
Suckow, Martha Ostenso, Glenway Wescott; and the new 
career sometimes absorbs them altogether. Mr. Wescott’s 
first novel, The Apple of the Eye—a southern-Wisconsin 


1 } 


story of an old woman (old in experience and wisdom 


rather than years) and of youth in dire catastrophe 
seems to 1 an extraordinary performance, a work of art 
profound in motive and large in scope. It sets a strong 


. 1 , ws a. 
pace for the young author’s second novel, which is said to 


} ] 


1] a . f 1 
be well on the way. Che first novel of another young 


O 
a 
co. 
bats 


member of the same University of Chicas 





just about to appear as we go to press. This is The Time of 
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Man (alas for these dull titles!) by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, which has been enthusiastically praised by certain 
exacting critics who have read it in manuscript. And 
Robert Wolf has a novel on the stocks from which much 
is expected. 

We have little space left to record the dramatic experi- 
ments of poets tempted by the theatre. The most con- 
spicuous of these of late is What Price Glory, written by 
Melville Anderson in collaboration with Lawrence Stall- 
ings—a great war-play worthy of long life. Mr. Drink 
water’s rather inadequate Abraham Lincoln was lifted by 
its subject into a popularity not attained by his later 
chronicle-plays, Cromwell and Lee. Ridgely Torrence 
has written a few very beautiful plays of Negro life. 
John Masefield is hardly a born playwright, but Naw 
and one or two others are produced now and then. Messrs. 
Robinson and Leonard have written a play apiece, John 
V. A. Weaver has a comedy on Broadway, and Lee Wilson 
Dodd has had pretty good runs with two or three clever 
comedies. And Mary Aldis’ delightful Irish character 
comedy, Mrs. Pat and the Law, published in Plays for a 
Small Stage and often acted, may yet make her immortal. 
All these are in prose; we are not pausing just now to con- 
sider plays in verse. 

Then there are the numerous books of criticism and 
analysis by poets who (including myself) should perhaps 
know better than to risk it. Max Eastman’s Enjoyment of 
Poetry, first printed in 1913, is as refreshing as ever. Amy 
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Lowell achieved not only the Keafs, but also two other 
valuable works, the Six French Poets and the Tendencies 
in Modern American Poetry. Ezra Pound set us all straight 
with Pavannes and Divisions, summing up our shortcom- 
ings and predding us into the ways of valor. Conrad Aiken 
also, in Skepticisms, wields a trenchant and corrective pen 
which makes his contemporaries shudder for their sins. 
T. S. Eliot is more suave, but not less exacting. Richard 
Aldington, for some years on the reviewing staff of the 
politely authoritative London Times, has contributed a 
clever book on Voltaire to Dutton’s Republic of Letters; 
and his volume of Literary Studies and Reviews has just 
been issued by the Dial Press. Robert Graves, in his book 
On English Poetry, attempts to bring the art up-to-date as 
“a form of psycho-therapy”’ through a chatty and whim- 
sical psychoanalysis of the poet. Jeannette Marks, in 
Genius and Disaster, gives us a close scientific study of 
narcotle addiction as exemplified in the careers of Poe, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Thompson and others. Herbert S. 
Gorman, besides his recent novel, Gold 6y Gold, which | 
haven’t yet read, offers a study of James Foyce: His First 
Forty Years. And Louis Untermeyer rushes into print 
with one book after another—anthologies, New Eras, 
Forms of Poetry, each more casual and reportorial than the 
last. My own new book, Poets and Their Art, contains 
essays on many living poets and a few dead ones, with a 
section on allied subjects, and a final section on verse 
technique. 
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Then there are the children’s books. Padraic Colum, 
believer in fairies, has made the fairies and mythical heroes 
of many nations and periods live again for twentieth 
century youngsters in his series of magic-working volume: 
Surely few other writers can wave before young minds 
such a deliciously enchanting wand. Carl Sandburg’s 
Rootabaga Stories show that he also believes in fairies and 
giants, but his kind are of the twentieth century, the 
wittily imaginative pixy and ogre, offspring of skyscraper 
railroads, etc. Incidentally, one still recognizes the poet 
for many of these highly symbolic tales would line up a 
free verse without losing a syllable. 

And I have not yet mentioned Aldous Huxley’s agile 
satiric gyratings through the amusing modern world; or 
Robert Nichols’ Fantastica: B ing The 83 j 
and Other Tales of Imagination; or Nelson Antrim Cra 


ford’s admirably right-minded book on The I 


Fournalism, or the soft-pedalled gentle-spirited novel 
Walter de la Mare: or the serie: of 1 i a ive ¢ 1) 
Ideas of Good and Evil, The Cuttin: ai leate, R 


gas oy OT ee ae AL WTI. Pett 
over Childhood and Youth—in which William Butler Y« 


has quietly gathered the ripe fruitage of his phil 
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REVIEWS 
A MODERN POET IN EDEN 


Nobodaddy: A Play, by Archibald MacLeish. Dunster 


The past is a living creature with a talent for seemin 


stable at particular moments. The use of an old myth 
today may provide a scaffold for contemporary feelings 
and ideas. It may offer a form, capable of any degree of 
solidity, { he m abstract subject. Mr. MaclLeish in 
his play, A . deals with “th ’ ituation 
which the condition of self-consciousn in an indifferent 
universe” ns to present. For his scaffold he has 
arbitrarily employed certain incidents in the myth of 
Eden. He has made an intense and very “modern” 
poem out of his theme, even though he has chosen blank 
verse as his method. There is of cow no argument, no 
discussion play; the ire atti nted with 
th rce ¢ T | I idea ( ] n l lo l 

Nobox the name Blak I od of 
] lo VY al n, for th god O l vor] h vil 
P imabl Nobod y is her n | 

! n | vol is tl n ! 

but 1 \dam’s other inn \ he last 

ict he is ¢ ho kills the t n } tl 
form of Al 

Adam | full of the kn | I 
which is without thought. He 1 parac nt 
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under the forbidden tree, and the Voice comes from the 
thin air tempting him to eat and become god himself. 
It is his own voice. The temptation is simply to knowl- 
edge, to become different and separate from the world, 
and so at last know himself and know Eve. 

So innocence is lost. Eve and Adam discover their 
difference from each other and from the earth. In the 
second act this discovery is developed. The beginnings 
of a rational picture of the world appear in their minds. 
But the consequence of knowledge is also indicated. 
Adam fears God and the darkness; it is terrifying to the 
soul to find suddenly that it is on the earth and yet not of 
it. Because they cannot hear God and are afraid, they 
leave Eden, driven out by their own thought. 

The third act presents what are, at least intellectually, 
the two most completely opposed types of man—the 
fanatical mystic as Abel and the equally fanatical adherent 
of reason as Cain. Unlike Cain, who finds godhood blos- 
soming in his mind, Abel knows God is elsewhere, in the 
earth or perhaps in the sky. The whole force of Abel’s 
character is to merge in the earth and unite with God; he 
sacrifices his ram so that rain and God may come. Cain 
is bent on being man, and must be free of earth; therefore 
he slays Abel and defies God. 

From the entry of Abel to the end of the play amid rain 
and thunder, the drama is real in the finest sense. The 
action results from the conditions given, and the words 
rise out of the action and have themselves the force and 
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density of physical movement. God is served and God 
is defied. Man is the ruin as well as the triumph of God. 
Ecce homo. 

Poetry should satisfy ideal purposes. Doubtless no 
more perfect salvation could be found for Abel than that 
his blood should mix with the ram’s blood. Cain also, 
perhaps, best serves his soul by running every risk of 
losing it. A curse has at least the merit of intensity over a 
blessing. But Eve was ill-served in this play. She was 
the source of both Cain and Abel; surely the pattern of 
the play demanded that Eve at the last should connect, 
or understand, the terrifying disparateness of her two 
sons. Their fate would have been the sharper, and her 
own; the plot would have seemed complete, and the 
interpretation, within its limits, final. Surely she might 
have understood her creations, and in her own voice have 
combined them, giving the play a kind of poetic, even 
philosophic finality w hich it now lacks. 

Possibly this fault ay be better understood if the play 
be examined as ritual. In the degree of its seriousness 
which is not its solemnity—every play is a ritual. That is, 
a play is a celebration and a rehearsal, in its most sig- 
nificant form, of a certain aspect of life. The audience 
contributes to the performance and participates imper- 
sonally in the emotion treated. The actors are puppets 
soliloquising in concert; the gestures and words will less 
express than symbolize emotion. The play itself, as ritual, 
symbolizes experience. 
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This is dogma, but I think it is sound 


the attitude it implies makes possibl 


other commoner dogmas. An exam} 
Calvary, the most extraordinary of 
Dancer. . 
cessful example. The reason for th 
of Nobodaddy is that its subject n 


pletely exhausted. An attitude, mor 
consequences; and in art they must a 
irrelevant to the artist’s interests, th 


of sight, their ficure excised from th 


] 


hi 


The subject of these paragt 


If relevant they must enter the structut 


symbol, and not otherwise than as th 
ter demands. More than the popes, px 


of the servants of God. 


LOVI 
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Episodes and Epistles, by W.L. Thon 


DEATH AND THI SI 


Despite a strong personal appeal ar 


pelling excellence of phrase or line, on 


’ 


a fulfilment of the promise offer 


: 
poems, in which certain syntheses an 


with certain typographic and synta 
ciated chiefly with the work of FE. |} 
ployed to give sharj ness and vari 
wholly simple and conventional lyri 
has failed to acquire with any firmn 


tary prerequisites for sound techni 
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Love, Death and the Subway 


He is often careless where he needs to be painstaking; his 
climaxes sometimes betray a disconcerting vagueness in 
intention or conception; and he is consistently fitful in his 
use of words. 

On the other hand, these very crudities are merely the 


results of as 


rious unselfconscious spontaneity which is 
largely responsible for the charm of the book. For how- 
ever W. L. may fail as a poet, he is invariably convincing 
in his easier incidental role of a romantic young person ex- 
pressing, with charming and unreflective fluency, his 
thoughts and feelings about love, death, and the other 
details of his emotional and imaginative experience. Such 
poems as Words, the first Epistle, Were You Ever Alone?, 
Song, Lullaby, or Fragment in Diminished Pentameters, 
show to what extent one may be moved by the purely 
sentimental, if it be done with sincerity and good taste: 
The Fragment begins as follows: 

Tomorrow comes a rag-picker to 

Stuff me in his potato sack where 

Lingers yet the dust-gray smell of 

Rubbish grown stale and musty. 

onoop 

Around, Mister Rag-Picker! Be smug 

About your burlap bag of truck! 

Of the essays in realism, which particularly remind one 
of Mr. Cummings, I find Urban and Evening especially 
effective; but I prefer the more subjective pieces, those 
which sketch delicately an idea or mood in personal and 
often fantastic terms; such as Epilogue in a Restaurant: 
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As in an antique n 


Air is held aloof 
Taut in the 
Of an etheric woof 


vi 


Peoplk gnaw secur! 
Like 


Or scurry 


About in a terrif 


mice, 


Only the 
Silence glist 


Everywh T an 


Occ asionally , this por t’s 
sonal and specific, and his poetry 
De 


through five quite commonpla 


grandeur and austerity. 


the following poignant passage 


I have made suc 
“Today In Nine vel 
Today In Rom : 

O Earth, I am c 
Whether to journ 
Or the new day, 

I know you for my ft 
I will be silent 


In your dark breast 
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Love is a cuckoo bi 
Dead in a Swiss cl 
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Only give something of quiet, 


Something of rést. 


In lines like these, the poet gives proof of capacities 


somewhat more generous than those of the dilettante, and 
definite earn t ¢ f more solid achievems nt. Episod and 
Epistles is an uneven book, but that is no doubt because 
it is th sful communication of an uneven, but 


singularly engaging, personality. And it is more than 


that: in its 1 rberations, it is a kind of minor epi of 


urban voutl G. H, D. 


DANCING TRAGEDI 
ij Di ‘hArine, and Other Poems, by Amanda 

Benjamin Hal George H. Doran Co. 

One’s first pulse is to chide this talented poet for 
putting, as her best foot forward, the most shallow and 
heaply eff of her poems—namely, those which fol 
low the all-t mmon school of wild, free, gay little 

fl ! ith themselves and frolicking with their 
uls, ar y sacrificing actualities to their self 
consciou ! nality, charm and youth. 

The ty isy to parody—but what woman poet 


dares cast the first stone? Miss Hall is not to be singled 


out It wou be hard to name off-hand any of out 
younger woman poets who have not been influenced, and 
hurt, by that group of vivacious feminine spirits—Fanni 
Stearns D; and others—who were the literary idols of 


our womel! ges a few years ago, and started a vogue 
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for the poem that “shows personality.” They have had 
their “coming-out party, ax? mellowed, most of them, 
into more quiet and marronly ways. It is doubtfui 
whether the type of personality they tried to show——the 
very fresh whimsical young prrson—can be achieved in 
the first pe: ~en; whether the charm of such characters may 
not be due to their unconsciousness of amusing and re 
freshing traits. 

Anyhow it would not hurt poets to know more about the 
dancers to whom they liken themselves so easily. Dancers, 
good ones, are usually the most objective of people, ab 
sorbed utterly 'n mastering a difficult technique and con 
veying with exactness and concentration the idea which is 
their dance. If their minds wander to the effect they are 
making, the effect is lost. Nothing breaks the illusion so 
quickly as self-consciousness. 

In poetry the situation is not so critical; the reader, or 
audience, will generally give a sympathetic smile to the 
young person who is exploiting her whimsicality. But too 
much pales, for the fundamental falsity of the attitude 
becomes apparent; and the poet falls back on clichés, both 
in phrases and ideas. Houses may be sorry things com 
pared with the out-doors, and clothes a mistake; but after 
all we are well adjusted to these and other conventions, 
and we know it. The truer artist turns to subjects of 
deeper concern to the human spirit. 

On these, Miss Hall has a number of fine poems. In 
fact, when we realize that her talent is really for tragedy, 
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we pardon her for hiding a moment behind the gaily 
painted mask of a dancer. The Ballad of Three Sons {(nct 
included in this volume), to which Porerry awarded one 
of ixs annual prizes, The Haunted Well, the ‘cving of 
Sandyville, are proofs of her ability to nd in raral com- 
munities the gaunt stuff of drama. Tne Dish-washer and 
Mary iliustrate her ability to convey atmosphere. From 
the latter is this drowsy, strangeiy sad afternoon, which 
changes to night in the course of the poem: 


Twice Martha called remindingly; then, torn 
Twixt duty and decorum, ceased to try; 
Outside the bird-notes failed as they were born 
The day had grown as drowsy as an eye. 


But there were two who watched the shadows run, 
Gravely, the twilight spilling from a tree 

Beside the door-step. Jesus caught the sun 

And held it on the mountain of His knee. 


“And soon I shall be gone . . .” A sadder veil 

Of night now meshed the fig and prickly pear; 

She saw the scattered olive branches pale, 

The cactus dimly splintering the air, 

And waited, silence asking even more, 

Until the drenching darkness fell like rain. 

Martha was conscience standing at the door- 
“Mary,” . . . she called again. 


It is by these more serious and objective poems—too 
long to quote—that Miss Hall should be judged. 


Margery Swett Mansfield 
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FOUK-SONG COLLECTIONS’ 


Folk-songs of the South, collected under the auspices of the 
West Virginia Folk-lore Society. Edited by John Har- 
rington Cox. Harvard University Press. 

Folk Sengs of French Canada, by Marius Barbeau and Ed- 
waid Sapir. Yale University Press. 

Balicds and Songs of the Shanty Boy, collected and edited 
by Franz Rickaby. Harvard University Press. 

Spanish Folk Songs of New Mexico, collected by Mary R. 
Van Stone. Foreword by Alice Corbin. R. F. Seymour. 
It would be impossible to applaud too highly the efforts 

now being made to listen in to the folk-poetry of different 
groups and races in this country and Canada, and to 
collect and preserve its scattered fragments. Poetry can 
merely bow in passing to the enthusiasts who are engaged 
in this work, for each of the above books represents the 
self-sacrificing devotion of one or more specially equipped 
scholars. Last January Eda Lou Walton reviewed for us 
briefly the two recent collections from Negro sources, but 
our inadequate space makes it impossible to give this kind 
of work the study which its value deserves. 

In the first of the above-listed volumes, Professor Cox 
shows how rich is the inheritance of old ballads from Eng 
land and Wales, where many of those quoted were orally 
current or common in broadsides before they crossed the 
sea. As such songs pass from lip to lip there are always 
variants, and often the American versions differ in essen- 
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tial details from the British. For example, an English 
broadside usually entitled The Unfortivate Rake becomes 
in America The Wild Cowbo or The Dying Cowboy. Other 
songs may be as local and recent as 4 West Virginia Feud 
Song, commemorating a fight which occurred in 18go. 
And 4 Comical Ditty iong sung m the Virginia mountains 
finally lands, with variants, in Lomax’s anthology as 
Arizona Boys and Girls. Professor Cox introduces with its 
history each of the nine score poems he quotes. 

Messrs. Barbeau and Sapir quote fewer songs, but each 
one of their forty is given in the French original, with its 
music, and ac companied by a careful analysis and a sensi- 
tive, often beautiful translation. Here the inheritance is 
mostly from France, but certain sections of Canada are 
more like old France than France itself, and scholars find 
there the repository of much material of a kind which the 
revolution usuaily destroyed in the mother country. 

Professor Rickaby’s book gives us the lumber-jack songs 
which were sung when Michigan timber was being cut and 
there was an interchange of loggers of various races 
between the lake states and Canada. Those were the 
great adventurous days of the industry, and the wandering 
workmen, gathering together after hours in camps or bunx- 
houses, easily became musically lyric. The airs and 
variant texts are usually given w ith the half-hundred 
songs and ballads here gathered together. 

Spanish Folk Songs of New Mexico is a music-folio 
with the accompanying quaint poems in Spanish and 
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English, Mr. Seymour supplying a beautiful title-page and 
cover. Alice Corbin Henderson explains in her appre- 
ciative Foreword that the songs are often centuries old, and 
that the verses show many variants, as each singer feels 
free to improvise part of the song. She says: 


The purpose of this collection is to preserve these old folk-songs while 
there is still time. . . . The best hope of their continued preservation is 
the awakening interest of the American people in this genuinely racial 
and distinctly valuable contribution to our folk-music. 


Such books as these are extremely valuable records of a 
too-perishable past. H. M. 


FOURTH DIMENSIONAL 


Poetic Values: Their Reality and Our Need of Them, by 

John G. Neihardt. Macmillan Co. 

While I admire the gallant spirit in which Mr. Neihardt 
confronts life, poetry, and criticism, I must say that he 
seems to me to have built his theory of art on a misconcep- 
tion of the findings of modern psychology. He makes, in 
this volume, a sprightly onslaught upon the “vicious 
scientific materialism” of our day, which, he thinks, has 
led us to neglect the arts in favor of the pursuit of our 
animal lusts. And his specific for this disease is a resort to 
the “larger consciousness” of the subliminal self, as 
revealed by Myers, Ouspensky and Co. in the Occident and 
by the Vedic writings in India. It is through the workings 
of the unconscious mind that the higher values are to be 
attained, and that is the way that poets and artists in 
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general attain to them. Men and poets alike rise to higher 
and higher levels as they approximate nearer to the trance- 
states of persons under anesthetic or otherwise inducted 
into the wide reaches of the subconscious. 

Now I have no doubt that our unconscious mind is a 
large reservoir of energy, and that the great forces moving 
below the levels of reason and normal perception give color 
and richness and power to the work of artists in every kind. 
But nothing that I have read in the more accredited 
psychologists, whether Jamesian, psycho-analyst, or be- 
haviorist, leads me to think that it is from this wider and 
deeper realm of nervous life that we get the “higher val- 
ues” of which Mr. Neihardt writes. These higher values 
are simply the social ideals which make life beautiful; and 
they are derived from the experience of human society as 
interpreted by the sensitive reason. They doubtless do 
need in our day a new interpretation and application in 
the light of new findings of the sciences of human nature. 
Bertrand Russell has undertaken to give them such a new 
interpretation in his recent volume Education and the Good 
Life. And they are always in need of imaginative expres- 
sion by poets, moved by that one of the prime values of 
which Bertrand Russell writes, sensitivity. But I don’t 
think poets will profit by the kind of psychology in which 
Mr. Neihardt deals, or by that pseudo-scientific “ patter” 
of his, in which scientists do not indulge. 

There is involved in any such translation of science a 
confusion of mind, to begin with, and there is a disposition 
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to use a terminology more vague and more pretentious 
than the facts warrant. There is something here akin to 
the pretentiousness which leads Mr. Neihardt, in his 
poems, to tell the story of Indian wars and pioneer adven- 
ture with a pseudo-Miltonic grandeur and involution of 
figure demanding in his own lifetime an elaborate appara- 
tus of commentary if he is to be understood, making of 
him a sort of premature high-school classic. Such crit- 
icism and poetry is an evidence of the idealistic spirit of 
our central states, like the hobbies and crusades of Bryan, 
but it is equally a symptom of our gullibility. In the face 
of such a style of writing the best thing to do is to say 
frankly, with Arnold Bennett’s ‘Tertius Ingpen, “I do not 
live upon that plane.” Foseph Warren Beach 


NEWS NOTES 


Women are expressing themselves with such sincerity and variety in 
poetry that this Women’s Number by no means exhausts their contribu- 
tions to our “accepted file.” Our readers will understand that no 
deprecatory significance is intended; we are thinking of issuing a Men’s 
Number to enforce whatever contrasts of mood and method may be found 
to exist between the two great fundamental human groups. 

Frederick A. Stokes & Co., in codperation with Simon & Schuster, 
announce a publishing plan which promises materially to stimulate the 
interest in poetry throughout the United States. Stokes will bring out a 
series of pamphlet reprints of the more distinguished modern British 
poets, living and dead, and Simon & Schuster a similar series of pamphlet 
reprints of outstanding American poets. The Stokes series is to be 
called, rather too pretentiously, The Augustan Books of Modern Poetry, 
and the Simon & Schuster series is called The Pamphlet Poets. Each 
pamphlet in both series will consist of thirty-two pages, retailing at 
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twenty-five cents. This venture will supply a need which many American 
readers have undoubtedly felt, and will correspond to the series of 
“sixpenny poets” issued in England by Benn Brothers, which has not 
only met with genuine critical acclaim and an astonishingly wide sale, but 
has measurably stimulated the sale of the original volumes of poetry 


1e selections and reprints are made. The promoters of the 





from which t 
American scheme are arranging with book-stores throughout the country 
‘poetry rack” in which both their own and the British 
| be displayed. The publishers join in this statement: 





to feature a 








pamphlets wil 
“Because of t 
because of their typographical beauty and convenient compactness, 


unimpeachable taste and care shown in the selection, 


these pamphlets should appeal to that ‘audience interminable’ of 
which Walt Whitman spoke.” Certainly such a series deserves not only 
the approval but the generous patronage of the poetry-reading public. 


\ine-page obituary for Chicago in the August Mercury 





Sam Putnam’s 





reminds us of Mark Twain’s remark under similar provocation, Chicago 
is a lively corpse. 
In the course of it the mournful elegiast point 





with pride to Porrry’s 





g our first three years by way of 





beginnings, listing poets we printed duri 
sad contrast to the unknowns we are printing now. We should prepare 
sackcloth and ashes if we did not remember that in 1g12-1¢ other owl- 
wise critics were reproaching us for printing unknowns; and to them our 
poets were cranks, prosers, idiots as well. Give Mr. Putnam time, and 


out some of the poets we are introducing now 


he may yet he 


I he obitu ul 





s the canny ones who have deserted Chicago for New 





York. But how is it that these, with scarcely an exception, all did their 
best work before they left us? 

We note a n the August Mercury a fine line ballad by Edwin 
Markham, dor in the best style of his best P iod. The Ballad oj the 
Gallows-bird symbolizes life and its endless relentless war, swinging along 


boldly in a swift Ancient Marincr measure with vivid and highly colored 


imagery. 

The District of Columbia wants an Official Soug—to get it, they send 
us a notice of a Poem Contest. 

We don’t approve of their contest, because: First, the judges are to be 
selected, not by poets or people informed in the art, but by the D. C. 


Commissioners and the D. C. Federation of Music Clubs! Second, the 
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names of the judges do not appear, and apparently will not be disclosed, 
as the contest closes Sept. 15th. Third, no money award is offered. 
Fourth, we feel very doubtful about such efforts to get state songs; a good 
state or national song is possible, but we have never heard of one resulting 
from a contest, in which the chances for banality are about a million to one. 

The Witter Bynner Undergraduate Poetry Prize goes this year to 
Langston Hughes, the colored poet of Lincoln University whose various 
Blues have been attracting attention of late. His contribution was Five 
Poems. Poets winning Honorable Mention are: Josephine Jackson (Mt. 
Holyoke), Henry Zolinsky (City of New York), Eunice Gailey (William- 
ette Univ.), D. A. Wandrei (Minnesota), Babette Hughes (Univ. of 
Wash.), Robert Lowe (Baylor Univ.), George Dillon (Chicago), Elizabeth 
Anthony (Fort Dodge Junior Col.), Marjorie I. Scott (Mt. Holyoke), 
Waring Cuney (Lincoln). 

The judges were Rose O’Neill, Vachel Lindsay and the donor. There 
were over 600 entries from 49 institutions in 26 states. In 1923 this prize 
was won by Maurice Lesemann of the University of Chicago; 1924, 
Martha E. Keller of Vassar; 1925, Countee Cullen of New York Univer- 
sity. 

The John Billings Fiske poetry prize, awarded annually to a student at 
the University of Chicago, has been given this year to Sterling North, a 
member of the class of 1929, for his group entitled Village Poems. The 
committee of award consisted of Robert Morss Lovett, Marianne Moore, 
and Llewellyn Jones. Mr. North is one of the editors of The Forge, and is 
a brother of Jessica Nelson North, a frequent contributor to Porrry. 

The Bookfellows announce that the Laura Blackburn lyric contest, 
held annually under their auspices, has been won by Mavis Clare Barnett 
with her poem, The Gulls. 

The Poetry Bookshop of London writes that it has moved to 38 Great 
Russell Street, opposite the British Museum. Although the shop has 
been open to customers in its new quarters since July, the formal opening 
will be celebrated with a reception on September ist. We wonder 
whether the new premises include another attic room of sufficient isola- 
tion and atmosphere for the Bookshop’s weekly poetry readings on 
Thursday afternoons. 

Poetry has the pleasure of announcing the marriage, in June, of one of 
its conributors, Hildegarde Flanner, to Frederick Monhoff. The wed- 
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ding took place in A...uena, California. And during July Maurice 
Lesemann and Marjorie Haskins were married in Chicago, where they 
both reside. Also we record the recent marriage of two poets formerly 
of Chicago, Yvor Winters and Janet Lewis. They have been in the West 
for some years, and will live in Moscow, Idaho, where Mr. Winters is 
teaching at the state university. 

Poetry being the worst paid of all arts or professions, it is a pleasure 
to hear, now and then, from poets who have had the good luck to find 
congenial and profitable jobs. Robert Roe writes enthusiastically from 
Monterey, California, that he has become the proprietor of the Spanish 
Craft Forge, which specializes in hand-wrought iron in original designs 
and adaptations from the antique. Idella Purnell has just been made an 
instructor at the University of Guadalajara, Mexico. Robert Graves, 
the English poet, was appointed to a professorship in English Literature 
at Cairo, Egypt, but resigned after a brief trial. 

A poet-correspondent sends the following suggestion: 

“T have a pet hobby which : wish some one would start advocating—a 
movement to get contemporary books of poetry (published by reputable 
publishers at their own expense and with royalty to the authors) into the 
libraries. It is the most important thing I see that needs to be done to 
put poetry on its financial feet. Publishers shouldn’t have to publish 
books of verse at an almost certain loss, and the poet has some right to 
profits from his wares. If publishers could count on the support of the 
public libraries the conditions existing now would be largely remedied. 
Where the library funds are small it would mean of course that some 
organization would have to put up annually, say from fifty to a hundred 
dollars, to buy its library the new books of verse, and a list of the best 
ones would have to be passed on by the American Library Association. 
As many of these as possible should be purchased. Also they should 
subscribe for those magazines of verse which pay the poets for contribu- 
tions—there are seldom more than two in the field. The libraries are poor 
in their poetry shelves because the popular demand is not great; but the 
poetry-reading public, though a minority, is esthetically a very important 
one. Also of course the introduction through the library will finally 
result in increased book-store sales. It seems to me that every town 
ought to have either an organization or an individual who is enough of a 
philanthropist to see that his town has the best contemporary poetry on 
] 
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its shelves each year. And by best I don’t mean the six best—give the 
youngsters also a chance.” 


Marion Strobel (Mrs. James H. Mitchell), of Chicago, who for five 
years was associate editor of Poetry, is the author of Once in a Blue 
Moon (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 

Miss Mabel Simpson, who was born and still lives in Newark, N.J., is 
the author of Poems (Harold Vinal), reviewed in our March number. 

Beatrice Ravenel (Mrs. Francis G. R.) of Charleston, S. C., has con- 
tributed verse and short stories to a number of magaz 

Mrs. Sara Bard Field, who has recently remove 
to Los Gatos, near San Jose, has also appe ared 1 

Miss Margery Swett Mansfield, who has been liv 
ing the past year, recently drew a prize in the Ne 
recorded last month in our Notes. 

Grace Stone Coates (Mrs. H. W. C.) lives in Martinsdale, Montana 

Four poets appear in our pages for the first tim 






Charlotte Arthur (Mrs. Chester A., Jr.), a native of Colorado, has be 
living during the revolutionary years in Dublin, Ireland, until recent! 
she and her husband crossed the country for a sojourn in California. H 


first book of verse was issued in Dublin last winter. 

Carol Ryrie Brink (Mrs. R. W.), lives in Minneapolis, her husbar 
being in the faculty of the university. 

Miss Libbian Benedict, a native of Kansas City, now jour! 
New York, and Miss Parmenia Migel, of Monroe, N. ¥ 
young to have much literary history. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Ghetto Gutters, by David George Plotkin. Thos. Seltzer. 
The Epic of Salem, by B. C. Woodbury. Geo. H. Ellis Co., Bostor 
The Singing Blue, by Anne Robinson. F.W. Chandler & Son, Brunswick 
Me. 
Gold Amid the Grey, by Louis H. Victory. Four Seas Co. 
The Seasons Through, by Blanche Campbell Sly. Four Seas Co. 


Other Books Received will be listed next month. 
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' Special Offers to Subscribers 


77 , - an . BYE ae = 
POETRY AND THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 
The New Poetry 4n Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited 
by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is indispensable to 
lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by critics to be the | 
best anthology of modern verse. By arrangeme nt with the pub- | 
lishers we offer THE NEW POETRY (83.00 thin paper ed.) and a | 
year's subscription, new or renewed, to POE TRY for $5.00; or with 
the $2.50 edition for $4.50. 








POETRY (83.00) AND POETS AND THEIR ART 
($2.50) for $5.00 
- .* t Mc mroe’s new book of essays is divided into four sections 


ts af Today, I1I—Certain Poets of Yesterday, 11I—Con 
a es, I Scale Rhythm $. 


ments 


“Able and searching essays. John W. Crawford in N. Y. Times. 

“Sure and sweeping criticism.’’—Boston Transcript 

“Brilliantly written . . . Nowhere has there been editorial writing | 
on the subject of poultry done with such power and surety of in | 
ight Henry Bellamann in Columbia Record 


POETRY ($3.00) AND THE DIFFERENCE 
($1.50) for $4.00 


The Difference and Other Poems Including The Columbien de, by 


| 
Harriet Monroe, contains recent poems familiar to the » «ders of 
PGETR 2 us well as a number hitherto unpublished. Poems “ beau 

tiful, delicate, and individual. 


Or, add $2.50 to the retail price of any book of contemporary 
verse on the list of the following publishers: Macmillan Co., 
Henry Holt & Co., Harcourt, Brace & Co., Geo. H. Doran Co., 
Century Co., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Four Seas Co., Alfred A. 
Knopf, Dodd, Mead & Co., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boni & Live- 
right. 
You will get the book postpaid and a year’s subscription to 
Poetry. Send check to Portry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 

I enclose , for which please send me Porrry for one 
year together with 

Name 

Address 
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INVITATION 


POETRY: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE is not a magazine in the 
ordinary sense; it isan art gallery, where the poet hangs up his poems. 
You do not have to go to the gallery—it comes to you; admission 
fee, twenty-five cents a copy to each exhibit. 

Attend these monthly poetry gatherings. Come and see what the 
jury has picked out. Come to enjoy, come to criticise. For poets 
need, as much as they need galleries in which to hang their work, 


spectators. Beone. Subscribe and come. R.S.V.P.! 
The Best Boost: The Great Lyric Magazine 

“The best ten years of literature “POETRY is the great lyric mag- 
any magazine hes had in America, azine. It ought to be on the table 
and the best boost poetry has ever of every thinking person.” 
had from a poet.” Robert Frost Edwin Markham 





POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canada $3.15; foreign $3.25) for one 
year’s subscription to POETRY, beginning 
NAME... 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF “POETRY 


Complete volumes of POETRY bound in buckram with 
Index and Title Page. 


Volumes I-VI, each...............- . $5.00 
Volumes VII-XX, each. ............0005: 3.09 
All later volumes, each............ See 


The bound volumes of POETRY make a well-nigh com- 
plete collection of the best verse written in English since 
October, 1912. Every public library should have them. 

They include the ‘‘first editions ‘ of many famous poems; 
therefore above prices for certain volumes cannot be long 
maintained, and are subject to change without notice. 

Above prices are net, postage or expressage extra. Each 
volume, wrapped, weighs 114 pounds. 

{ Subscribers who send us their own copies of recent numbers in good 
condition may receive corresponding bound volumes for $1.75 each 
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